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which, indeed, there is little prospect that we ever
shall see, in these islands.

Cheap carriage for coal, of which there is plenty
in the Empire, is an urgent industrial need, but
India has yet to learn and appreciate the use of this
great industrial agent.

The development of the vast resources of India,
the establishment of greater industries with more
machinery, and the subsidising of cottage manufac-
tures, offer an almost illimitable field.

The railways, jute and cotton mills, tea-gardens,
gold and coal mines, employ only a million and a
half of the masses of the agriculturists, and more
of this class should, if possible, though in what
way it is hard to say, be diverted to other em-
ployments.

One thing is certain, that Government inter-
ference with labour, or with the domestic habits and
prejudices of the people, can only delay progress
and result in disaster.

Closely connected with the economic condition
of the people is the question of irrigation. Irriga-
tion works for which capital accounts are kept paid
8.65 per cent, on the outlay in 1906-7, a sure proof,
as are the railway returns, that India profits enor-
mously by the expenditure within her limits of
money chiefly borrowed on easy terms in England
and unobtainable elsewhere. The estimated value
of the crops raised was about ^35,500,000, or
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